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From 8t. Paul’s. 
Other Habitable Worlds, 
(Continued from page 106.) 

But there is evidence of yet another kind 
toshow that the elements we have been in 
the habit of speaking of as “terrestrial” exist 
in other parts of the solar system. Although 
meteoric stones, or aérolites, have fallen on 
the earth at intervals during many hundreds 
of years, it is but recently that the scientific 
world has accepted as indubitable the fact 
that these stones are really visitants from the 
interplanetary spaces. Now that this fact is 
meognised, the chemical analysis of aérolites 
becomes the chemical analysis of portions of 
the solar system. “There is an interest at- 
tached to aérolites,” says Humboldt, “ wholly 
different from that connected with any other 
objects of astronomical or physical research, 
inasmuch as by means of them we are brought 
into contact, so to speak, with external space, 
and are permitted to weigh, to handle, and to 
aalyse masses not belonging to our terres- 
trial formations.” The analysis of aerolites 
txhibits to us the same fact which has been 
revealed by the spectroscopic analysis of the 
mn. We find that the very elements which 
are most common on Our Own earth occur 
most commonly also as components of mete- 
wie stones. But, remembering that the stones 
which reach the earth are few in number com- 
pared with those which are wholly dissipated 

the upper regions of air, the inquiry is sug- 
gested whether we cannot learn anything re- 
ae the structure of these objects also. 

are luminous through intensity of heat, 

md therefore they are suitable objects of 
spectroscopic analysis. But the difficulty is 
oview them with a spectroscope during their 
swoop across the sky. Patient obser- 

vers have, however, overcome this difficulty ; 
tad although it is impossible to obtain a well- 
spectrum from the light of a shooting- 

far, yet it has been found that certain ele- 
ments which happen to have well-worked 
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laid great stress was founded on the doubt 
whether any planet has an atmosphere re- 
sembling that of our own earth. Astrono- 
mers had been led to suspect that most of the 
planets,—if not all of them,—are surrounded 
with atmospheric envelopes of some sort ; but 
there was no certainty on this point, and far 
less respecting the constitution of the plane- 
tary atmospheres. Here was another nega- 
tive argument, which it seemed wholly im- 
possible that men should ever be able to op- 
pugn satisfactorily. Yet here again the spec- 
troscope has afforded the clearest evidence. 
We have said that the planets being opaque, 
it is impossible to learn in what manner they 
are constituted. But we can learn,—or, at 
least, there is a possibility of our learning,— 
whether the light reflected from a planet’s 
surface has passed through an atmospheric 
envelope ; for, if the planet’s spectrum is cross- 
ed by dark lines, not existing in the solar 
spectrum, these lines must be caused by 
vapors existing either in the earth’s atmos 
phere or in the atmosphere of the planet ; nor 
is it so difficult as, at first sight, might be sup- 
posed to determine in which of the two at- 
mospheres those vapors exist. In observing 
the planet Mars, Mr. Huggins noticed that the 
spectrum was crossed by a number of lines 
which appear in the solar spectrum when the 
sun is low down, that is, when his light passes 
through the denser strata of our atmosphere. 
Now, although Mars was not so low down as 
to suggest the probability that the lines were 
caused by the earth’s atmosphere, yet it was 
not wholly impossible that they might have 
been, because, the constitution of the atmos- 
phere, as respects the amount of aqueous 
vapor present in it, &c., is not absolutely con- 
stant. Therefore it did not become certain 
that the vapors indicated by these lines exist 
in the atmosphere of Mars until the following 
crucial test had been applied :—The spectro- 
scope was directed towards the moon, then 
lower down than Mars; so that if the vapors 
were due to the earth’s atmosphere their lines 
must have been more strongly shown in the 
moon’s spectrum than in that of Mars. But 
they were not seen in the moon’s spectrum. 
Thus it was proved that there is a Martial 
atmosphere, and that it is loaded with the 
very vapors that are found in the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

It has been shown that the same vapors 
exist, also, in the atmosphere of Venus, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn ; but their lines are not quite 
so distinctly seen as in the spectrum of Mars, 
—for this reason, probably, that the light re- 
ceived from the former planets is not reflected 
from their true surface, but from vaporous 
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oceans of the ruddy planet; to its snow- 
crowned poles; to the clouds which float in 
its atmosphere ; and to numerous other analo- 
gies which mark it as well fit to be the abode 
of creatures resembling those which exist on 
our own earth. Dr. Whewell was not ready 
to admit that all these analogies really exist. 
He argued that what we call continents and 
oceans may not be so; and that it is assuming 
too much to say that the white specks of light 
which cap the Martial poles are certainly 
masses of snow and ice. On these points 
recent discoveries do not speak quite so — 
tively as on the others. But this has been 
done; it has been shown that the so called 
lands and seas are permanent features. They 
have been charted and named, and a globe of 
Mars has been constructed. It has beenshown 
that the red color of the “continents” is not 
due to the Martial atmosphere. The waxing 
and waning of the polar snow-caps have been 
more carefully watched than before, and found 
to correspond closely with the progress of the 
Martial seasons. Then, as we have seen, the 
existence of aqueous vapor in the Martial at- 
mosphere has been established, so that we 
cannot doubt that water exists on Mars in 
large quantities. And, lastly, clouds, covering 
extensive regions, have been observed to melt 
away with the progress of the Martial day, 
exactly as the morning mists are dissipated 
by the heat of one of our summer days. The 
words applied by Brewster to long past ages 
of the earth’s history will at once suggest 
themselves as applicable to the planet Mars. 
If, indeed, this a be uninhabited, then it ex- 
hibits to us physical relations “fulfilling no 

urpose that human reason can conceive; 
amps lighting nothing; waters quenching 
nothing; clouds screening nothing; breezes 
fanning nothing; and everything around, 
mountain and valley, hill and dale, earth and 
ocean, all meaning nothing.” 

But perhaps the most important of all 
Whewell’s mistakes was his assumption that 
the climate of each planet must necessarily 
correspond with the planet’s distance from 
the sun. He argued that Mercury and Venus 
must be as unfit for habitation, through ex- 
cessive heat, as Jupiter and Saturn through 
excessive cold. He drew, in particular, a dis- 
mal picture of the climatic relations presented 
by the giant planet Jupiter, an orb which ex- 
ceeds our earth more than thirteen hundred 
times in volume, and outweighs all the other 
planets, taken oe more than twofold. 
A dismal mass of snow and ice, clothed in 
perpetual fog, with perhaps a cindery nucleus, 
—such was his picture of that magnificent 
orb, the centre of a system whose motions 


and notably sodium,—which, it will be| masses floating above the denser atmospheric| have formed for three centuries a subject of 
mmembered, is one of the elements most|strata. Thus the light has traversed a smaller|study and contemplation for astronomers. 


plentifully distributed throughout the solar 
phere,—exist in the masses of these 
Wandering oe minute members of the great 


y: 
Another argument on which Dr. Whewell 


quantity of these characteristic vapors, and 
their lines are proportionately indistinct. 

Sir David Brewster laid great stress on the 
analogy between the planet Mars and our 
own earth. He pointed to the continents and 


The labors of fessor Tyndall and his 
compeers have shown that it is quite impos- 
sible to judge what a planet’s climate may be 
from the mere consideration of the planet’s 
distance from the sun. The extent and quality 
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of the atmospheric envelope around a planet |joy and rejoicing in His presence, but with| pleasing and suitable to the erring mind thay 
exercise fully as important an influence on/grief and lamentation of heart; which is not| the Lord’s voice is. 

the planet’s climate. The sun’s heat may|/at all profitable, but very unprofitable for (To be continued.) 

either be retained or radiated away as fast as|thee. Now for a close; there are some con- 
it is received. Ifa planet has an atmosphere |siderations springing up in my heart concern- ‘ 
which is always loaded with aqueous vapor,|ing unity, which I find drawings here to Display. 

the heat poured on the planet passes freely |annex, in true love and tenderness, for the} The meteoric display which took placeon 
through this vapor to the planet’s surface ;|use and service of others; which are as fol-/the morning of the 14th, was a very beautify) 
but it does not pass freely away again; it is|lows: 1st. Unity in the spiritual body, which] and brilliant astronomic exhibition. As Prog 
retained and stored up precisely as in a glass-|is gathered into and knit together in the pure| Lyman was not well enough to make obger. 
house. But dry air has not this power; the/life, is a most natural and comely thing. Yea,| vations at the Scientific School, a few of ths 
reflected heat passes as freely through it as|it is exceeding lovely to find all that are of}students, merely for their own sk in 

























































































Professor Newton, of New Haven, on the Celestig) 























the heat directly received from thesun. There|the Lord of one heart, of one mind, of one| watched the heavens until 2 o’clock in 
are vapors and gases which have yet more |judgment, in one way of practice and order in} morning and made an imperfect count of 
power than aqueous vapor in preventing the |all things. 2d. The Lord is to be waited upon} meteors that were to be seen. They counted 
escape of heat. Amongst these are the gases/for the bringing forth of this in the body ;|only 600. Professor Newton, with a corps of 
emitted from flowers; and Tyndall estimates |that as there is a foundation of it laid in all| assistants, took observations from the top of 
that “a layer of air two inches in thickness, |(the life and spring being over all,) so all may|the Alumni Building, and succeeded in mak. 
and saturated with the vapor of sulphuric|be brought by Him into the true and full one-|ing quite a satisfactory record of what took 
ether, would offer very little resistance to the|ness. 3d. The Lord is to be acknowledged] place in the visible firmament. They occupied 
passage of the solar rays, but would cut off”|and praised in the bringing of it forth (so far} their places, ready for observation, soon after 
more than one-third of the rays which would |as it is brought forth) and to be waited upon} 11 o’clock, but it was not until after midni 
otherwise pass away as soon as received. “It|for the further perfecting of it. 4th. A watch|that the earth reached such a position 
would require no inordinate thickening of the|is to be kept (throughout the whole body, and|the meteors could be seen. It was then found 
layer of vapor,” he adds, “to double this ab-|in every heart) for the preserving of it, sofar|that the shower was in full activity. How 
sorption ; and it is perfectly evident that, with|as it is brought forth, that the enemy, by nojlong it had been in progress cannot be told 
a protecting envelope of this kind, permitting | device or subtilty, cause disunion or difference| until intelligence is received from those who 
the heat to enter, but preventing its escape,|in any respect, wherein there was once a true|made observations at other points on the 
a comfortable temperature might be obtained | unity and oneness. For the enemy will watch] globe. During the first hour, from 12 tol 
on the surface of our most distant planet.”|to divide, and if he be not watched against, in| o’clock, Professor Newton and his assistants 
When we remember, on the other hand, that|that which is able to discover and keep him| counted 757 meteors. The number increased 
during the full heat of the tropical summer|out, by some device or other he will take his| through the night until dawn prevented their 
the lofty slopes of the Himalayas and the|advantage to make a rent (in those that are| being seen, when nearly 1,500 an hour were 
Andes remain covered with snow, wesee how|not watchful) from the pure truth and unity|counted. The shower was in full acti 
largely a diminution in the extent of a planet’s|of life in the body. For he that in the least] when the daylight prevented further observa 
atmosphere may diminish the effect of the|thing rents from the body (in any respect or| tions, and how much longer it lasted cannot 
sun’s heat. And precisely as our countrymen |particular which was brought forth by the|be known until those who took observations 
in India find in the Himalayas the climatic/life) he in that respect hearkens to another|further west shall report. The total number 
relations of the temperate zones, so the in-|spirit (even the dividing spirit) and by its in-|counted was about 7,000, and it is estimated 
habitants of Venus and Mercury may enjoy |stigation rents from the life itself, and so doth|that the number that appeared in the six 
a climate as genial as that of our own earth. |not keep his habitation, nor his unity, with| hours during which the heavens were watched 
We know so little of the planet Mercury|that which abides in its habitation. ow it} was about 10,000. The first meteor seen was 
that it would be idle to discuss at length the/is also in my heart (for the perfecting of this|}at 12 o’clock. The shower proceeded from 
physical relations presented by this small|close) to mention a few things (in the same|the usual place in Leo. Professor Newton 
globe. The same remark may be made re-|love and tenderness) which I have found help-| says the shower was in full action as early as 
specting the distant planets Uranus and Nep-|ful to me towards the preserving of me in| we could see it—that is, at 12 o’clock—and it 
tune. No telescopes have sufficed to supply|unity with the body. Perhaps it may please|showed no sign of cessation even into the 
any positive information respecting the sur-|the Lord to refresh some others by the men-|dawn. We could see signs even in the strong 
oe and oe physical relations of a = _—— and _ make them useful and|twilight. The increase of numbers tow: 
these important members of the solar system.|helpful to them also. Ist. The first is, the 
We shall, therefore, confine the nates we|pure fear of the Lord. This poiseth and 
have to make respecting the habitability of|guardeth the mind, keeping down fleshly con- 
planets to the four orbs, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, | fidence and conceitedness (which is very apt 
and Saturn. to spring up,) making it wary and considerate 
(To be continued.) either of what it receives or rejects; of what 
—_oo——_ it practiseth, or forbeareth practising; caus- 
Belected for “The Friend” |ing it to wait much, try much, and consult 
Some Queries Concerning the Order and Government|™%Ch with the Lord, and with His ministers 
of the Church of Christ. and people, and | arenes out of the sudden- 
CC AE ep aR ness and inconsiderateness of spirit, at which 
. ii : the enemy often enters. For truth is weighty, 
This then is in my heart to say in short to|and will bear trial ; and the more it is tried in 
Sie ehypotion a the measure of life judge|the balance, the more manifest its nature and 
ra 4 ae ah ie, ee any|ways appear; but the enemy’s appearances 
’ Judgment will stand for ever.|and likenesses are not so; but their deceit, by 
But be thou wary, wait on the Lord, that|a thorough trial, comes to be made manifest. 
thou mayest be sure that thou dost not mis-|2d. The second is, humility of heart. This is 
ure. fa ey ee ae oe - uty: poodiens, and of a preserving nature. 
ee ere a re . e ea, in this state the Lord helpeth and teach- 
ae tee cd kena ) lepartest from |eth; and the soul also (in this state) is fit to 
y and bond of the Spirit, and from |receive the help and teachings of the Lord. 
the true sense and judgment, and givest deceit |That which is lifted up and conceited (ready 
oa aisonnw> se om 57 ont anda to justify its own way, and condemn even the 
are to wich over thee in the Lord (to | : wry ok ch the Ie a-duhaha eoucalen 
His Truth before thee, to exhort and repr = died aes Nes Pipes oe eet newer 
thee, as occasion is) that they may eden ie Hin it oma shine Sadanag tien tes 
account of thy soul to Him, cannot do it with|to hearken to that spirit, whose voice is more 
























































































































morning was due to the height of the radient. 
Last year there were hardly any meteors, 
only for an hour or two before sunrise, when 
they came pell mell. This year the flow was 
very steady and much longer. When it com 
menced or at what time it ended we cannot 
tell. As to individual meteors, they were not 
quite as bright as last year, but, owing to the 
absence of the moon, they appeared much 
brighter. They seemed more brilliant in the 
first hour than they were afterward, because 
their course approached the perpendicular, 
hiding their trains. Last year there wass 
moon when the shower took place. The 
largest number counted in any five minutes 
was 214. A single individual counted in five 
minutes 60 or 0. One counted 78. The 
average number seen was not often more than 
ten or eleven a minute by a single person. 
The color of the meteors was of a greenish 
tinge. One hada reddish ball as it approached 
atermination. As the dawn approached those 
that were seen against the strong twilight 
had a beautiful reddish color. There were 
some that had a red color in them, and some 
with rose and red color mixed with the green. 
The nucleus was rather reddish. The stream 
of meteors was much broader than when We 
| cut through it last year and the year before— 
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atleast two or three times broader—but it 
was not so thickly filled as it was last year at 
the densest part, We also learned that the 
where we passed through it last year 
was 20,000 miles wide, and where we cut 
through this year it was at least 120,000 miles 
wide, which accounts for the meteors not 
being thicker, and the shower, so to speak, 
heavier. 
It is supposed, as we understand it, that this 
group of meteors is led by a comet which 
the earth’s orbit in January, 1866, 
which occurrence many will recollect who 
saw this flashing ball of fire in the skies. In 
1865 the meteors were seen very much as 
they were Friday night. They were the ad- 
vance guard or picket line of the innumerable 
army. The stream has now been passing our 
orbit a little over two years and ten months. 
It passes at the rate of twenty-five miles a 
second, or between 800,000,000,000 and 900,- 
000,000,000 of miles in a year. The size of it 
may, perhaps, be imagined from this. The 
shower in 1866-7 was very similar. We pass 
through the stream, not straight across, but 
at an angle. 
Professor Newton thus speaks of some of 
the more brilliant meteors that he saw. “At 


Releoted. 
Dear Friends,—There were troubles in the 
church at an early day and time of it: so 
there be now down to the present: may we 
who are brought under the feeling of it, 
stand in the patience, seeking to be qualified 
in the meekness of wisdom, to act or do what 
in a clear understanding may be necessary ; 
the creaturely will in us being subjected, and 
no false zeal to regulate what seems amiss be 
acted in, that so nothing of an Uzzah-like 
spirit may be permitted to bring a withering 
on any ; but as there is a standing in the faith 
that works by love to the purifying of the 
heart, the truth of our God will be supported 
without dishonor to Him, by abiding under 
the banner of Christ, our Sanctifier and Re- 
deemer. 
Third month 6th, 1832. 





Passenger Postage-—Raphael Brandon, says 
All the Year Round, is the author of a new 
scheme of railway organization, promising 
results as wonderful as ever the street seller 
of Bisnagar vaunted of his carpet. It is 
simply an adaption of Sir Rowland Hill’s post- 
office scheme to railway passenger traffic. He 
proposes to treat a passenger like a letter, and 


just before five o’clock a star went down to|send him any where over the kingdom, re- 
the left of Pleiades with a flash that made/gardless of distance, at a fixed minimum 
every one look around. It lighted up every-|charge. A three-penny stamp shall take you, 
thing. The time it was seen was at forty-five] third-class, any journey, in one direction, you 
minutes past four o’clock. The train remained|like to go, whether from Ludgate-hill to Sy- 
visible for several minutes in this case. At|}denham, or from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s 
sixteen minutes after one o’clock a bright one|End. If you prefer second-class, you will 
went down vertically, two degrees to the right|take a six-penny stand; if you will luxuriate 
of Jupiter, leaving a bright train. The upper|in first-class, your postage will amount to one 








pt of the train floated to the right and the 
ower to the left, forming a letter 8, which 
gradually elongated until it assumed an en- 
tirely horizontal form, and it was still faintly 
visible when the clock struck two. The cloudy 
train was twenty miles long at that time. 
As usual, the upper and lower parts of the 
trains curved so as to look like the letter S. 
In some instances, three, four, and five were 
visible at once. One gentleman saw sixty 
that did not belong to the group. At seven 
minutes past five there was a bright star went 
down just south of Gemini. The centre part 
of the train floated south and the upper and 
lower parts floated north. It was very beau- 
tiful. At twenty minutes past twelve a bril- 
liant one passed between Gamma, Pegasi, and 
Alpha Andromede, nearly through our zenith. 


It made a long train, which looked exceed- 


ingly brilliant. The whole train was nearly 
forty degrees long.” 
e night was beautifully clear and still, 


making the occasion one of the most admir- 


able for taking observations. 


The meteor which Professor Newton saw 
at fifty-seven minutes past four a. M., Pro- 
fessor Twining of Yale College saw in New 
York, and by a comparison of the two obser- 
vations, Professor Newton calculates that this 
meteor fell from a height of eighty-five to 
Within sixty miles of the earth’s surface.— 


ew Haven Journal. 


T long for dear little children to be taught 
to love and fear their Creator ; to be instruct-|a letter is but half an ounce, 
ed, that while they bring propensities to evillis really a meaty hundred- 
into the world with them, there is in their|is, by far, the most expensiv 
hearts, in the very same place where evil is,|tal system? The transit of a letter or its de- 
& counteracting principle which, if attended|livery? Its delivery. Granted, then, that the 
to, would overcome all that is wrong. —C.|transit of a passenger is something more ex- 
pensive than that of a letter, the passenger 


ley. 


shilling. This sounds as mad as the penny 
ostage innovation sounded at first. But 
randon quietly proceeds to argue in his 
amphlet that it would pay every body, share- 
olders, the public, and the Government, be- 
sides givin 
all sorts. Phe sum proposed to be charged 
for passenger postage looks ridiculously small. 
In reality it is not so much less than the 
average fare at mp paid for the average 
journeys as might be supposed. In 1865, in 
round numbers, 3,500,000 passenger trains ran 
over 71,000,000 miles, carrying 252,000,000 
ee The traffic produced £14,724,302. 


renewed impetus to industry of 


saves the most costly part of the postal out- 
lay, because he delivers himself; the balance 
is, therefore, on the passenger’s side, for the 
additional expense of transit is nothing to the 
saving in distribution and delivery. 


“Cling Close to the Rock, Johnny !”—A long 
train of cars, fourteen or fifteen, were, a few 
months since, passing over the Allegheny 
mountains, on their way eastward. They 
were crowded with passengers. As the iron 
horse snorted and rushed on, they began to 
feel that they had begun to descend, and 
needed no power but the invisible power of 
gravitation, to send them down with terrific 
swiftness. Just as the passengers began to 
realize their situation, ie came to a short 
curve cut out of the solid rock—a wall of rock 
lying on each side. Suddenly the steam 
whistle screamed as if in agony, “Put on the 
brakes! put on the brakes!” Up pressed the 
brakes, but with no apparent slackening of 
the cars. Every window flew open, and every 
head that could be, was thrust out to see what 
the danger was, and every one rose up in his 
place, fearing sudden destruction. What was 
the trouble ? 

Just as the engine began to turn in the 
curve, the engineer saw a little 
baby brother playing on the track. In a mo- 
ment the cars would be on them; the shriek 
of the whistle startled the little girl, and every 
eye looking over could see them. Close to 
the rail, in the upright rock, was a little niche, 
out of which a piece of rock had been blasted. 
In an instant the baby was thrust into this 
niche, and as the cars came thundering by 
the passengers, holding their breath, heard 
the clear voice of the little sister, on the 
other side of the cars, ring out, “ Cling close 
to the rock, Johnny! cling close to the 
rock!” And the little creature snuggled in, 
and put his head as close to the corner of the 
rock as possible, while the heavy cars whirred 
past him. And many were the moist eyes 
that gazed, and many a silent thanksgiving 
went up to heaven. 

In a few hours the cars stopped at.a station, 
where an old man and his son got out of the 
cars. He had come so far to part with his 
child, who was going to an eastern city to 


irl and her 


his gives an average of nearly 21 miles and/|live, while the aged father was to turn back 
73 passengers for each train, which is about|to his home. All the dangers that would 
3} passengers per mile, giving an average for|harass the son seemed to crowd into the heart 


fare, at present paid per average journey, of 
14d. only. Now, says R. Brandon, give me 


an universal 3d. fare every where, and I will 


promise you six times the traffic, which will 
give the united railway interest an excess of 
£4,000,000 of receipts, with very little, if any 
addition to the expense of carrying an in- 
creased number of passengers. But that is 
merely supposing each person paid but 3d. 
It is calculated, however, that of the increased 


‘|my son!” 


‘lof the father, as he stood holding the hand of 


his boy—just now to part with him. He 
choked and the tears filled his eyes, and all 
he could say was, “ Cling close to the Rock, 
e wrung the hand of his child, 
and the passengers saw him standing alone, 
doubtless praying that his inexperienced son 
might “cling close to the Rock Christ Jesus!” 





If you look into the early life of truly help- 


number of travellers one-seventh would ride}fy] men, those who make life easier or nobler 
first-class at 1s., and two-sevenths second-class |to those who come after them, you will almost 


at 6d. This would raise the annual return to|jnvariabl 


find that they lived purely in the 


£32,000,000 for passenger traffic, instead of|days of their youth. In early life the brain, 
£14,750,000, as at present. Does some one|though abounding in vigor, is sensitive and 
say that the analogy between re & pas-|very anacegtents to injury—and this to such 


senger and carrying a letter is false, 





ecause |g degree, t 
and a passenger|erate indulgence in vicious pleasures appears 
weight? Which /|to lower the tone and impair both the delicacy 
e part of the pos-|and the efficiency of the brain for life. This 


at a comparatively brief and mod- 


is not preaching, it is simple truth of science. 
—VJames Parton. 


He, being dead, yet speaketh. 
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clearly manifest thy will to our worthy| Friends in a conversational, not a ministerial |at his sacred footstool, that He only and alone 
forefathers, and separated them from a de-|way out of meetings, And does not the pre-|may be exalted. There felt to me, when I 
pendence on forms without life; and in a re-|cious feeling of life and power frequently, yea|was in London last year, a great deal of the 
markable manner brought them forth to/for the most part accompany these his com-| worldly wisdom and head knowledge amongst 
preach in the demonstration of the Spirit and|/munications. My impression is that it does,|the members of our Society, that 1 was afraid 
with power, whereby many were added to/at least wherever I have been in his compa-|they were not taught in Christ’s self-denyi 
techurch. May such days be known among|ny, which has been as much as six or seven|school. I hope thou may not see nor feel this 
ws again, if it please Thee, our holy Helper.”|times, or more, both in and out of meetings.|among you this year. It was very painful to 
The peowing letter addressed not to Chris-| Fast days, the holding the office of special con-|me, and would be I am sure to thee. With 
topher Healy, but to other persons concern-|stable, and attendance of missionary meet-|earnest desires for our purerevation in every 
ing him, gives some insight not only into the}ings, &c., I have heard him equally plain up-|good word and work, 1 conelude with dear 
nature Of the conversation and testimony|on, and equally convincing to me; though at|love to thee, in which my dear wife and chil- 
borne by our friend against what he consi-|the same time condemning some of my own|dren unite; and am thy affectionate friend, 
dered the too prevalent creaturely activity,|practices. But what then! We must not rest Jacon GREEN. 
then in its inception among Friends in Eng-|there. If our judgment has been warped by (Tobe continued.) 
and, but also of the fruit, in the convince-|the example of others, or even that we have r 
ment of the understanding of one at least—|erred in our own—for the deceiver as some} °™ ™* ums ‘ 
the writer—which it seems to have broughtjof us know by long and very dear-bought ex- The Spider's Example. 
forth. Would that the pure mind might again|perience, hath many ways of transforming BY ROBERT NSWTON. 
again be stirred, and its fresh feeling be|himself—even under the most upright inten-| “The spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in 
t to and obeyed in the hearts of all in that|tions, and in the truest sincerity of desire, to |*ins*’ palaces.” —Prov. xxx. 28. ] 
land and in this. And would that all those|be dedicated to the service of Him ‘whom to| Now I dare say, my dear children, some of 
yho have wandered, might, through Christ,|know (from the deceit) is life eternal.’ There-|Y0u will be ready to ery out, “ What! going to 
the Bishop of souls, return unto the good old|fore, methinks, that all this very plain deal- preach about an ugly spider?” Yes, I am 
ways of their forefathers; and those who|ing of our beloved and honored friend and el-|ging to preach about the spider. I know we 
have bowed down to any image or idol self|der in the Trath (of which surely he is one |dislike a very much. Almost every 
has set up, return to the living God whose|among the valiants in our day) will not hurt|body dislikes them. Some run away from 
mercy endureth forever. Then would Helor hinder the growth of the precious lowly |them as soon as they see them. Others try to 
“whose works are truth, and his ways judg-|plant of renown in us, no not in any of us, old |kill them whenever they can. But, although 
nent,” enable not only to repent and do the|or young. Nay has it not already been to|they are thus disliked and killed, there is a 
first works, but also in humility and faithful-|some of us like a digging about, in order |great deal to admire about the spider, and 
ness to praise, extol, and honor the King of|to clear the spurious growth from the root.|there is something which we should do well 
heaven, whose kingdom is an everlasting|Which I desire may be the case; and that|to imitate, too. BY one of the prettiest 
kingdom, and his dominion is from generation |the root may be watered with the refreshing |things I ever remember to have seen was a 
togeneration. Thus would there be no room |streams from Zion’s hill, so that we may grow spider’s claw when looked at through a m1cro- 
for the sentiments now too patent—yea, ever/and bring forth abundant fruit to the praise|Scope. Now, suppose we had a large micro- 
sway would be put all such novel ideas and|of the good Husbandman, &c. scope here. We catch a big spider and put 
notions of false liberty —as, “ Quakerism, Your affectionate friend, J. W. him in, so that we may examine him care- 
with its peculiarities, cannot. stand against} hird mo. 1832.” fully. O, there are some rare things for us 
the progress of the light of science in this} my. pow: f 1 now to see! When we put the crawler in he 
day.” And again, “If we have a religion at the fo  adde oe — ae etters | was about as big as a bean ; but see now, there 
all it must be in keeping with the spirit of which were addressed to C. H., before he left)he is, almost as big as a bear. See, he is 
the times, it must not interfere with our daily England, according to their respective dates :|covered all over with rich, soft-looking fur. 
sfairs, and it must not require us to appear}. Moyallen, 5th of First month, 1832. We|There is his huge head ; and count how many 
wfools in the eyes of our fellow men for pro- indeed stand in need of help and support in|eyes are in it. One, two, three, four, five, six, 
fesing it.” But as saith the Holy One oF Is-| this place of trial and discouragement. Indeed seven, eight! Yes, there are eight eyes in his 
mel, “in returning and rest” would we be it abounds every way, and at times appears head, as shining and bright as diamonds. 
ved; “in quietness and in confidence” would|®® if the flood would not only overflow the) Took, now, at his long legs, each of them has 
beour strength. And thus would the promise|@nks, but carry away the ramparts, and! sort of hand at the end of it, with two 
beafresh realized :—“I will turn to the peo- leave little behind. My dear children intend fingers and a thumb. I suppose Solomon 
to add a little to this letter, so must bid thee never saw a microscope, and never looked at 
the name of t ord, to serve him with one farewell in the love of the gospel, and am with |, spider through one. Yet he knew what he 
consent.” The letter is as follows. dear love to thee and thy companion, thy af-| was saying, when he spoke of it as taking hold 
“My dear friends: As we have each had|fectionate friend, » |With its “hands,” and not with its claws. But 
i opportunity of reflecting upon the subjects Taos. Caristy WAKEFIELD.” {ict us take one more look through the micro- 
ofdiscussion with our highly valued friend C.| “Trumery, 5th mo. 4th, 1832. Dear friend. |scope at our spider. Right in the middle of 
H, myself for having been the means of their|I received thy acceptable letter, which satis-|his body is a curious spinning machine. No 
introduced, and you for the little repri-| fied my desire, for before I got it I was very |human mechanic ever invented any thing to 
which you thought me entitled to for|anxious to know when thou intended to return |compare with it. It weaves thread so delicate 
"doing : I feel inclined to cast before you, in|to thy native country, believing it would be|that the finest silk thread man ever wove 
the pure freedom and precious feeling of love|the time for me, jif liberated by my Yearly |seems almost like a cable in comparison with 
md unity, some of my thoughts in meditat-|Meeting, to proceed on my prospect of visit-|it. And yet each one of these very fine threads 
iigthereupon, As to myself, considering how|ing your land ; and the way seems now open|which the spider weaves is made up of fre 
Weare circumstanced, I count it a privilege|for me, and I trust I can be ready, if all is thousand different threads. What a wonder- 
have been made acquainted with his views well, to meet thee in Liverpool the 8th of 6th|ful spinning machine is this! How little 
mthe subjects. Perhaps to say that they|month, as thou p ses. It is a great com-/people think, when they thoughtlessly crush 
‘respond very much with some of my own|fort to me and my family the prospect of hav-|what they call “an ugly spider,” how much 
orginal views, may be almost too presuming.|ing thy company across thegreat deep. When|that is curious and wonderful, and really 
are so clear, 80 apostolic, and so truly con-|thou wast in our parts I felt a united | beautiful, they are crushing! 
‘nant with the practice and usage of our/to thee. I hope thou hast got comfortably| Now there are two questions which I am 
arly Friends, that I cannot but admire them, through thy important mission in Europe,|going to ask, and answer; and these will be 
& well as delight in the hope that they are in| and feels the reward of peace. . . I hope|the things about this sermon which I want 
the way of being revived amongst us the na- you may have as eable a Yearly Meeting |you especially to remember. 
lon through. Perhaps there may be many,|as we had in Dublin. I believe it might be| The first question is this— What is there about 
vho with you do not admire, nor hardly know|said in measure as formerly, the Lord’s power |the spider which it is worth our while to imitate? 
Ww to bear his plain dealing with us on the|was over all, which is the crown of all reli-! And the second is this— What may we gain to 
ect, but ’tis, f verily believe, in the way|gious assemblies. I trust this may be our |ourselves by imitating these things ? 
of gift; which I find is exercised among! experience—that all crowns may be castdown' Now, what is there about the spider which 


ple a pure language, that they may call upon 
e 
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it is worth our while to imitate? There are|the spider began to move. First he went|recorded, “he did that which was 
two things in the spider which we shall do|down the stick till he came to the water. He]|the sight of the Lord, so that there was now 
well to imitate ; and these are, its industry and) went round and round the stick, feeling and|like him among all the kings of Judah :" 4 
its perseverance. What are they? Industry |looking carefully, till he found there was no|removed the high places, and brake the ime 
means a love of work. The spider loves to|getting off there. Then he went to the top,|ges, and cast down the groves, and brake 
work. It is born with a love of work. As|and found there was no way of escape there.| pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had 
soon as it begins to live it begins to work.|Then he went up and down the different sides| for unto these days the children of Israel did 
Every spider is a weaver and a rigger. And |of the stick, till he became satisfied that there} burn incense to it: and he called it Nebhugh 
the youngest spider knows how to do these|was nothing leading from the stick by means|tan,” or, as in the margin, “a piece of brags 
things just as well as the oldest. The spider|of which he could possibly get away. Then|truly then temporal and evanescent; 
never has to go to school, or to take any les-|he went once more to the top of the stick, and|merely symbolical of that spiritual an 
sons, in order to learn these trades. It knows|remained quiet for awhile. It seemed to the|ward and far more glorious dispensatig 
them by what we call instinct. Instinct means|gentleman as though the spider were saying| wherein Christ Jesus was to come to tess 
the knowledge which God gives to animals|to himself, “ Well, I’m in a nice fix now; what| His people Himself: “Not after the law af 
and living creatures when he makes them.|in the world am I to do?” carnal commandment, but after the po 
The little duck knows how to swim, as soon (To be continued.) an endless life.” When this glorious period. 
as it is hatched, without any teaching. And that of the new covenant—arrived, its Mi 
80 the little bird knows how to build its nest, ator declared, “The kingdom of God con 
and the bee to gather honey, and make the not with observation : neither shall they ay 
honeycomb, without ever receiving a single Lo here! or, Lo there! a pene the keg 
lesson. : : « ing| dom of God is within you.” As much as thom 
God is the teacher of these creatures. He oe ORS: SPER AR He said: Look aot outward, neither lool 
makes them understand how to do their work.| «We gee it stated that within a month|backward: for behold your King, with hi 
And they always do it in the very best way.| after the opening of the Inebriate Asylum in| kingdom is within you. And it is hore 
Not all the weavers and spinners and riggers|+}.4 State of New York, over fiften hundred| He, our glorious High Priest, typified by 
in the world can beat the spider in the work applications were made by wealthy parents fiery serpent without, is to be believed 
that he does. Look at that broken window-|¢oy the admission of daughters who had con-|!0oked unto, felt after, obeyed and hallowed; 
ane, or at the upper corner of that doorway. |tracted intemperate habits at fashionable|¢Ve? “ Christ within the hope of glory.” 
he spider has been there weaving his net. parties.” Now we are persuaded that if the — 
How light it is! It seems as though the least/" 4 Pyiend who saw this notice and who|f God—this inwardkingdom wherein 
puff of wind would blow it away. But no;| doubted its correctness, addressed a letter of|8#Vingly believe in Him “shall see the 
the strongest winds sweep by it, and yet it inquiry to the Superintendent of the New|in his beauty,”—ever comes to be set upi 
stands there still. See how regularly and|y >). ‘Inebriate Asylum, and from him re- the heart, it must be by ceasing to m 
straightly the threads are drawn, and see, t00,| ceived information that it is not true. He|With whatever show of plausibility and 
how neatly the cross-pieces are fastened to says, he thinks the number of applications|#¢tness “the court that is without the temp 
them! The spider never does his work hur-|o¢'the character alluded to, will not amount|22d to come to “measure the temple of { 
riedly and carelessly, as many children do.|5), the average to more Shen Steen OF twenty within, and the altar, and laying hold of 
He always takes time for it, and does it well. annually, and that there has never been a hope set before us, which entereth into{ 
His fastenings never come undone. He is single female patient in that asylum. The within the vail, whither the Forerun 
really industrious and loves his work. compilers of the almanac derived the state-| for us entered, even Jesus made an high 
Spiders have many different kinds of work} ont from a source that they believed to be forever, after the order of Melchisedec, . » 
to do, but they are all done in the very best trustworthy, but as this has not proved to be This is a day in which we need to be 
manner. Some, are hunting spiders. They|the case, and as it is desirable to maintain the|°2 Our guard against outwardness in our: 
spread their nets, just as the hunters set their| oh aracter of their annual for correctness, and| S¢rvations and ministrations. A day in w 
traps in the woods or fields, and wait patiently | ,, many of the readers of “The Friend” are| ¥¢ should be especially watchful—even 
till their prey is caught in them, and then|;,, i+, receipt, it has been thought right to|iDg unto pare with all perseveranc 
pounce upon them and devour them. Some|j.ak¢ the correction in this journal. instead of waymarks, we become stumblit 
are mason-spiders. These build little huts or locks to honest inquirers after the Truth 
houses, rather bigger than a thimble, to live it isin Jesus. It is truly high time to 
in. They make doors to them which they ourselves from the dust of the earth, which 
shut to when they go in, and even have some- too much enveloping us; and which we 
thing like bolts to fasten them with, so that has been greatly promoted by consul 
they can keep robbers from entering. And with flesh and blood—the subsidiary stream# 
then there is another kind of spider—the fish- er of applying to the Fount 
ing or diving spider. These live beside the ead. Too much encouraged by refe 
water. They make a sort of waterproof house commentators and expounders; whereas 
or diving bell. In this they sink down to the|own Society. Thus we were not alittle sur-|scriptures themselves, with the aid of 
bottom of the water, where they eat their|prised to learn by an editorial in the thir-|Spirit of God, are the only reliable and 
food, and stay as long as they want to; and|teenth number of “ The Friend,” that in a|cient interpreter of scripture. Ina word, 
when they get hungry or tired of staying|work entitled, “Who is He?” such an out-|need more of a teachable, humble, ¢ 
there, they come up to the top to enjoy a| ward view of the words of Christ is taken :| spirit, being ve sit at Jesus’ feet, 
change of scene and get a fresh supply of pro-|—‘ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wil-|hear and learn of Him who was meek 
visions. derness, even so must the Son of Man be lift-|lowly of heart, that we may be made 
And sometimes the spider seems to act just|ed up: that whosoever believeth on him shall] fools, in order to becoming wise unto 
as if he had the power to reason, as men do. |not perish, but have eternal life ;’—as to as-|tion. We desire to convey our belief 
A gentleman who was very fond of studying|sume, that as we look and believe on the Son|and entirely in all that the dear Saviour 
the habits of different animals and insects,|of Man lifted "p — His cross, we live. done for us without us; even that by His 
one day when he was walking in his garden We have no doubt that the command of the| precious propitiatory sacrifice alone, are 
found a large spider. It was near a pond of| Most High to Moses, “ Make thee a fiery ser-|sins of man atoned for, and we are put 
water. He took a long stick and put the|pent and set it up upon a pole: and it shall|capacity for being saved; unto whom evéy 
spider on one endof it. Then he went to the|come to pass, that every one that is bitten,|knee shall bow: and that “He that cometh® 
side of the pond, and, stretching out as far as|when he ooketh upon it, shall live,” was but|God must believe that he is, and that he is 
he could, he thrust the other end of the stick|an outward and typical and fading sign—|rewarder of them that diligently seek 
down into the bottom of the pond, and left it|though healing to them—of that, which, un-| But He is savingly known to be the San 
standing straight up out of the water with |der the new covenant, was to be inward and|and Comforter, only through submission 
the spider upon it. He then sat down on the experimental. Thus we read, 2 Kings, xviii.|obedience to His Spirit in the heart, wi 
bank to watch what the spider would do when|4, that when good Hezekiah came to the|his going away was to purchase for us, 
he found himself a prisoner there. Presently |throne of his father David, and of whom it is| less then the Redeemer and Sacrifice for 
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For “The Friend.” 
Female Inebriates. 
In the Moral Almanac for 1869, occurs the 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Kingdom of God is Within You. 

This heavenly truth, enunciated by our bless- 
ed Lord and Lawgiver, is, we fear, too much 
overlooked in thisday of outwardness of obser- 
vation ; and, as it would seem, too much prac- 
tically ignored by some, within the pale of our 
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ns; both being indispensable to bring us to 
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sions. And it is one of the crying evils, and by 
no means the least, that on this particular day, 
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action towards others, we would require no 
day to be set apart for thanksgiving, but 


The mind has often adverted, while penning|it is deemed a privilege which children may] with full assurance of faith, we would day by 


this article, to the expressive plaintive lan- 
of a faithful watchman on the walls 


of Zion, of a by-gone age, when he says :|/townson that day, we may see that the taverns ae 
«Qh! this inwardness, this inwardness, has|and tippling houses are generally crowded, and| acknowledge 


heen, and is too much wanting amon 


enjoy, to be taken to these schools of vice. 
we walk the streets in any of the large 


day, offer unto the Most High the tribute of 
gratitude and praise. For truly, notwith- 
our manifold transgressions we must 
, “Thou crownest the year with 


t the|the eye is offended with the sight of drunken|thy goodness, and thy paths drop fatness. 


[ord’s people.” May we all more and more|men, and the ear ained with theprofanity and|They drop upon the pastures of the wilder- 
{well in this inwardness and prayerfulness to|obscenity of little boys and idle half-grown|ness, and the little hills rejoice on every side. 


God; and thus more fully realize, through a/men, collected in groups, car emt | 
sting and handling of “the good word of|stimulating each other in wickedness. 


and 
rom 


The pastures are clothed with flocks; the 
valleys also, are covered over with corn, they 


God, and the powers of the world to come,”|the accounts which reach us there is reason|shout for joy, they also sing.” 


that the Lord reigneth ; and that He is come 
with glorious and saving power, to teach His 

Himself. Then shall light arise out 
gf obscurity. Then shall His kingdom be 


to believe that similar scenes of riot and 
debauchery may be witnessed in most of the 
thickly settled parts of our country. 

It has been found in other nations, where 


In our last number was concluded the ex- 
tracts from the account published by Friends 
of North Carolina, of sufferings endured by 


jnown to be within. And then shall life and|these appointed holidays are frequent, that|members of that Yearly Meeting on account 


meeartality 
mised by t 
God. 

Why such complaints of vicious servants, 


when so little care is taken to make them 
otherwise ? 


be brought to light, as was pro-|they act most ge 
e gospel; which is the power of|industry and thrift, as we 


on the habits o 
as on the morals 
of the people, and we fear that the same per- 
nicious effects from them will become more 
and more apparent in this land. 


of their testimony against war. We doubt 
not that our readers have been deeply inter- 
ested in these narratives, and the insight thus 
given into the many trials and distresses 
undergone by our brethren there, during the 


The demands Yom us for gratitude and|cruel war, which, for four years, desolated 


thanksgiving to t 
Preserver of men, are neither few nor slight. 


e great Benefactor and|the southern section of our country. We can 


say that we did at the time, and have con- 


The awful scourge which desolated so large| tinued truly to sympathize with them, having 
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a portion of our country, brought mourning} had some opportunity for seeing how greatly 
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and woe within so many household circles,| most of them were impoverished, and to hear 
and for a time threatened to overwhelm the/from some of them accounts of the cruel per- 
whole, was arrested as in a day; the thou- 


Friends have ever borne testimony against 


sands who were ready to peris 


secution they endured. We trust they have 


from want|already received a better reward than could 


rstitious observance of days a were rescued from the gaunt hand of famine,|be bestowed on them by their fellow men, 


the su 

for public worship, or holy-days as t 
alled, and have felt that they could not, con- 
fistently, 


patticular performances, as fasts or thanks- 
ag having their origin in injunctions, or 


emanating from man’s will. 

It has now become a practice in our coun- 
tty to have a day appointed by its chief mag- 
itrate and by the governors of the several 

to be observed as a national festival, 

2} wder the character of thanksgiving; and it 
* i isexpected to be observed by a general sus- 
ion of secular employment, and a resort 
Prthe members of the different religious de- 
tminations, to their respective places of wor- 


ere the occasion sincerely embraced by 
the people at large, as an opportunity for ren- 
deting thanks to the bountiful Giver of the 
many benefits and blessings poured out upon 
them, and thus to seek strength to perform 
their social and relative duties aright, it would 
Jewell for them individually, and for the 
t@ntry; and so far as the day is thus em- 
ed, we, of course, raise no objection to its 
nce. 
it must be apparent to every careful 
er, that what is designated as thanks- 
g-day, has become a day of feasting, of 
Welry, of drunkenness, and demoralization 
many other ways; and in proportion as it 
me more and more generally kept as 
s y, it is increasingly productive of 
these deplorable effects. fn the large cities, 
Rorder to entice the crowds let loose from 
, the theatres and other places of low 
Muements are kept open through the day, 
}*vell as in the evening; and it has been 
tated in the public prints that in order to 
| Uttheir traps the more seductively, the most 
lous and indecent plays are performed. 
each of these sinks of iniquity vies with 
gy ompetitors to allure the multitude within 
is polluted precincts, by ndering more 
tumelessly to their deprav 


tastes and pas-' 


breath had contaminated the air, far beyond 


unite in the public observance of|the scenes of want and wretchedness which} the support of the testimonies of the 


marked the track of war. The freedom o 
the former slaves has been permanently 
secured; the murderous hand of treason has 
been disarmed, and the violence of faction so 
subdued, that we may reasonably look for 
quiet, and the reconstruction of the nation’s 
manifold appliances to accumulate wealth and 
power. For all these undeserved benefits this 
people has incurred a debt of gratitude it can 
never discharge. Every one, whose heart is 
not hardened by sin, must acknowledge that 
the Lord’s mercies are new every morning, 
and that every day in the year, yea, every 
hour in the day, would*be none too often to 
lift the heart in gratitude and adoration to 
the Author of all our sure mercies. 

In the vice of so many of our public men; 
in the corruption of so many employed by the 
government; in the injustice and cruelty so 
often practised towards the despised blacks 
and the untutored Indians, and in the pre- 
valence of unbelief and crime among a large 
portion of the people, there is great cause for 
repentence, and to turn, with full purpose o 
heart, from our evil ways; that so our national 
thanksgiving may not appear as a mocke 
in the sight of Him, who Yooketh at the heart, 
and who has declared his displeasure with 
those who honour Him with their lips, but 
whose hearts are far from Him, and whose 
fear of Him is taught by the precepts of man. 
The many privileges which the people of this 
country enjoy; the general diffusion of know- 
ledge among them; their uninterrupted access 
to the holy Scriptures, and the undoubted 
striving of the Holy Spirit in their hearts, 
leave them without excuse for not complyin 
with the first and great commandment, oad 
with Christ’s holy law, “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye also unto 
them.” Were the former the clothing of the 
soul, and the latter made the standard of our 


ey are|and the pestilence was stayed, ere its fataljand that past experience has but incited 


them to continued and greater faithfulness in 


We cannot, however, but regret, Cre 
thing is said in the account published by 
their Meeting for Sufferings, of the manifest 
deficiency in maintaining the testimon 
against war, manifested by those who paid, 
or consented to others paying the fine imposed 
in lieu of active military service. We ma 
not expect entire clearness of vision on this 
point in new converts, those who have had 
their eyes opened only to “see men as trees, 
walking ;” but when the eye is fully anointed 
to see plainly into the peaceable kingdom of 
the Messiah, and the utter repugnance of the 
war system to its spirit and to Tis precepts, 
we believe that his faithful followers will feel 
constrained to keep their hands clear, as far 
as possible, from all its contaminating con- 
nections, and that they can no more consist- 
ently pay a fine for exemption from personal 
service in carrying on war, let that fine be 
applied as it may, than they can shoulder a 
musket or wear a sword. Beside this, if we 
once admit that government may punish the 

-_ by fine, for serving their Almighty 

ather according to their conscientious belief 


ry|of what He requires of them, we grant the 


principle on which a State religion is founded, 
and sanction the persecution exercised to force 
all to comply with it. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrign.—The London Times of the 28th, gives the 
result of the election for members of Parliament, so far 
as then ascertained, as follows: Liberals, 381; Conser- 
vatives, 266. The elections in the counties bad resulted 
more favorably for the Conservatives than they did in 
the boroughs and cities. 

Disraeli has declined a peerage, but his wife has been 
created Viscountess of Beaconsfield. Tbe press is 
united in its commendation of Disraeli’s refusal to ac- 
cept a peerage. 

An explosion has occarred in the Arley mine colliery, 
near Wigaw, by which fifty-seven persons lost their 
lives, and ten others were seriously injured. 





The French government continues its prosecutions of 
the press with unremitting severity. The Chinese Em- 
bassy is expected in Paris in the latter part of this 
month. The Corps Legislatiff is to meet on the 4th of 
First mouth, 1869. The Paris Moniteur will, it is an- 
nounced, lose its official character with New Year's day, 
and be succeeded by another organ. The Spanish 
statesman, Olozoga, has arrived in Paris as an ambas- 
sador of Spain. The Emperor Napoleon declines to 
take his usual exercise, and shows signs of declining 
strength. 

The eruption of Vesuvius is subsiding, and there are 
no longer any fears for the safety of the adjacent vil- 
lages. Mount Etna, in Sicily, is now in a state of erup- 
tion. 

A Berlin dispatch says that Count Von Bismarck, 
President of the Ministry, makes no secret of his design 
to leave the Federal party, with which be bas been for 
a long time connected, and join the Liberal organiza- 
tion. The deputies from Schleswig bave been denied 
seats in the Diet until they take the oaths of allegiance. 

A Madrid dispatch states that the subscriptions by 
the people to the national Joan, now amount to 319,- 
000,000 reals. All Spain appears to be in a fever of 
excitement, and it is feared that a collision between the 
monarchists and republicans will be the inevitable re- 
sult. Republican demonstrations are taking place 
throaghout Spain, the Provisional government, how- 
ever, has declared that the popular sense of the coun- 
try is opposed to the establishment of a republic, and 
that the Cortes, soon to meet, will wisely propose a form 
of monarchy. 

Transports, with war stores, have sailed from Cadiz 
for Havana, and a fleet with troops was about leaving 
for the same place. The payment of the semi-annual 
interest on the public debt bas been provided for. The 
elections for delegates to the Constitutional Cortes will 
take place on the 15:h inst., and the Cortes will meet 
on the 15th of next month. Every citizen of twenty- 
five years of age, who is not deprived of bis political 
rights, is entitled to vote for the election of town coun- 
cillors, provincial deputies, and deputies to the Con- 
stituent Cortes. The voting will last three days, and 
there will be 350 deputies in the Cortes. 

The Cuban insurrection continues. The Captain- 
General was employing energetic measures for its sup- 
pression, and the hope was still entertained that it 
would subside on the arrival of the Spanish reinforce- 
ments. 

The Austrian goveroment has fitted out and dis- 

tched an expedition to sail around the world. It is 

nstructed to visit the principal ports of China and Japan, 

and proceed thence to California, and cruise along the 
coast of South America. The object of the enterprise 
is said to be the extension of the trade and commerce 
of the Empire. 

The war in Paraguay bas not greatly changed its as- 
pect. The Brazilians had sent a column of 2000 men 
across Gran Chaco forest, to attack the position of 
Lopez in the flank. Sarmiento, President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, is desirous of having the command 
of the allied army given to one of the United States 
generals who acquired distinction in the war of the re- 
bellion. 

The Japanese Mikado having attained his majority, 
has been crowned Emperor of Japan. 

The Department of State bas received from Harring- 
ton, United States Minister at Beroe, Switzerland, a de- 
tailed account of the recent destructive floods in that 
country. The cantons of Valais, Glasus and St. Gallen, 
he says, have been literally desolated, the loss amount- 
ing to millions of dollars. 

The King of Sweden bas declared against capital 
punishment, and says if the death penalty be not abol- 
ished by law, it shall not be enforced by him. 

London, 11th mo. 30th.—Consols, 944. U.S. 5-20’s, 
744. 
Meineihedines active: sales of the day 20,000 
bales. Uplands, ilgd. a lljd ; Orleans, 11d. a 11}d. 
Breadetuffe dull. 

Usrrep Stares.—The Currency.—On the 28th ult. the 
National Bank note circulation amounted to $299 ,835,- 
500, on account for which the Secretary of the Treasury 
held securities to the value of $345,544,600. 

New Postal Arrangement —By the convention with 
Great Britain, which goes into effect at the commence- 
ment of the year 1869, letters not exceeding 4 ounce in 
weight will be charged 12 cents in the United States 
and 6d. in the United Kingdom. Newspapers, 2 cents 
each in the United States, and 1d. in the United King- 
dom, if not exceeding four ounces iu weight. 

Pi .—Mortality last week, 227. The assessed 
value of real estate in this city for 1869, is $454,156,429, 
which is $8,593,402 more than in the previous year. 


THE FRIEND. 


The Mail Service.—It is stated that there will bes 
heavy deficit this year in the Post-office Department 
made by the great cost of maintaining routes in the new 
States and Territories, from which very small returns in 
postage are received. Thus in Utah the contract price 
for carrying the mails is $453,798, and the receipts 
$16,068; in Oregon, conveyance $363,693, receipts, 
$30,100; Kansas, conveyance $561,566, receipts, $99,- 
692, and so of many others. The total receipts from 
twenty-one States and Territories are $3,001,327 less 
than the contract price for merely carrying the mails. 

Miscellaneous.—The steamship line between Charles- 
ton and Liverpool hae been put into operation, the first 
vessel, the Golden Horn, having recently cleared for 
Liverpool with a cargo of 2553 bales of upland and 188 
bags of sea island cotton. The Southern papers state 
that a part of the cargo was in the shape of compressed 
bales, sent from Selma, a point with which Charleston 
has heretofore bad no mercantile intercourse. The rail- 
road system of the South, it is believed, will reach sec- 
tions now inaccessible, and that Western products as 
well as the cotton crop will hereafter be shipped from 
Charleston. 

A cargo of Coolies is reported to have arrived recently 
at Galveston, Texas. These unfortunate Chinese labor- 
ers, it is stated, were consigned as merchandise with 
the ordinary bill of lading, and were to be sold at auc- 
tion to pay freight and charges. Two-thirds of the 
Coolies were females. —~ 

The ten cities of France containing the largest popu- 
lations are: Paris, 1,825,274; Lyons, 323,954; Marseilles, 
300,131; Bordeaux, 194,241 ; Lille, 154,779; Toulouse, 
126,936 ; Nantes, 111,956; Rouen, 100,671; St. Etienne, 
96,620; Strasbourg, 84,167. 

The number of registered voters in the city of New 
York is 173,683. 

There were 336 deaths in New York last week. 

The Markets, §¢e.—The following were the quotations 
on the 30th ult. New York.—This day the United States 
goveroment sold $500,000 of gold at auction. It was 
all bought by one party at 135 56-100. The sales of 
gold would be continued for several days, until $2,500,- 
000 were disposed of. U.S. sixes, 1881, 115}; ditto, 
5-20’s, new, 110§; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 105}. 
Superfine State flour, $5.50 a $6; extra State, $6.80 a 
$7.10 ; shipping Obio, $6.85 a $7.30 ; trade and family, 
$7.90 a $10.30; St. Louis brands, $9.50 a $14. No. 1 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.58 a $1.60; No. 2, ditto, $1.50 
@ $1.52; white California, $2.35. New western oats, 74 
a 75 cts. Rye, $1.48 a $1.50. New Jersey corn, $1.05 
@ $1.07; western, $1.17. Cotton, 25} a 26 cts. for up- 
lands and Orleans. Philadelphia. — Superfine flour, 
$5.50 a $6.50; extra, $6.25 a $7; finer brands, $7.50 a 

$13. Red wheat, $2 a $2.15; amber, $2.15 a $2.20. 
White Kentucky, $2.45. Rye, $1.55 a $157. Yellow 
corn, $1.25; western mixed, $1.22 a $1.23; new, $1 a 
$1.10. Western oate, 67 a 72 cts. Clover-seed, $7 a 
$7.50. Timothy, $2.75 a $2.80. Flaxseed, $2.60. 
Sales of 2200 cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard. Extra 
8} a 9 cts.; a few choice 9} cta.; fair to good 7 a 8 cts, 
and common 5 a 6} cts. perlb. gross. Hogs were lower, 
4000 sold at $10.50 a $11.25 per 100 lbs. net. About 
10,000 sheep sold at 5 a 6} cts. per lb. gross. San 
Francisco, Cal.—Flour, $4.75 a $5.75. Wheat, $1.75 a 
$1.80 (gold). Legal tenders, 74. Baliimore.—Prime 
to choice wheat, $2.25 a $2.40. Yellow corn, $1.05 
a $1.08; new white, 95 a $1.03. Oats, 70 a 73 cts 
Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $1.234 a $1.25; No. 2, $1.12 
$1.13. No. 1 corn, 75 a 78cts.; new, 56 cts. No. 2, 
oate, 464 cts. St. Louis—Corn, 70 a 72} cts. oats, 52 
a 55 cts.. Rye, $1.13. Cincinnati.—No. 1 wheat, $1.75. 
New corn, in ears, 63 a 64 cts. Rye, $1.30. Oats, 58 
a 60 cts. New Orleans.—Cotton, 23} a 23} cts. Com- 
mon sugar, 7} a 7{ cts.; prime, 12 cts. Molasses, 50 a 
68 cts. Corn, 75a 78 cts. Oats, 62 cts. 

A SERIES OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS, 

In large type, for School-room walls, constituting a 
concise compendium of christian doctrine and practice, 


has been published by the Bible and Tract Distributing 
Society, for sale or gratuitous distribution. 

They are twenty in number, printed each on a slip of 
heavy white paper, about 10 by 30 inches. Price, per 
set, 20 cents; by mail 30 cents. 

Apply to M. E. Suzarman, 116 North Fourth St. 
_ Philada, 11th mo. 1868. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Nurse, in the Girl’s Department. Apply 
early to 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa. 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Birmingham, do. do. 
Elizabeth R, Evans, No. 322 Union St., Phila. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila. 


NUMBERS WANTED. 


Persons having any of the following numbery 
“The Friend,” which they do not wish to p ; 
confer a favor by sending the same to the Office of « 
Friend,” No. 116 North Fourth St., up stairs. Whey 
go desired, they will be paid for at subscription rates, 

Vol. 40.—Namber 39. Vol. 41.—Numbers 14, 18,17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 31, and 49. ‘ae 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILAD’ 

Physician and Saperintendent—Josuva H. W 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients be 
made to the Superintendent, to Coartzs Et 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board, 


Se 

Diep, on the 10th of Tenth month, 1868, at his req, 
dence, Chester Co., Pa., Tuomas Harton, in the §34 
year of his age, an esteemed member and overseer 
Goshen Montbly Meeting. This dear Friend wags egg. 
cerned to live an upright and consistent life, being ay 
emplary in conduct and conversation. He was concern 
for the welfare of our religious Society, and that 
should be preserved on its ancient foundation. 
suddenly brought down by severe illness, he was favors 
with calmness and resignation to the Divine will, Said 
at times, “‘ He hoped his patience would hold out to th 
end,” and that “It matters vot when the end come,#? 
only prepared ;” “hoped he might be safely landed’ 
which he “ desired for all mankiod.” At another tim 
said he felt weak, but no condemnation, and had haday 
evidence of Divine acceptance. Near the close he said, 
“Tt requires close watching, even to the end, or th 
enemy will get in and destroy all good.” In-conten 
plating his peaceful close, the language seems 
cable, “ Blessed is that servant whom, when bis 
cometh, he shall find watching.” 

——, at Mattapoisett, Mass., on the 29th of Tenth 
month, 1868, aged nearly 12 years, Asie Woop, dangh 
ter of Josiah Holmes, Jr., a member of New Bedford 
Monthly Meeting. The preciousness and beauty of 
piety were so conspicuous in this case, that it is 
vently desired the instructive example may be bless 
others. When the heavenly Shepherd called to 
of eternal safety this dear lamb, she was ready to 
through Him who is the Door, the Way, having keows 
his voice and loved to follow Him. At the age of tm 
years the love of Christ filled her heart, and ue 
very earnest ia prayer that she might become one of 
obedient children. Her engaging loveliness was heigit 
ened by the sweetness which religion imparts. Shede 
lighted in Bible reading, and in conversing abouthe 
precious Saviour’s redeeming love and mercy, and wilt 
ber buoyancy of spirits and relish for the blessings ead 
enjoyments of life, there was striking evideoce off 
growth in heavenly things. In her was sweetly ille 
trated the meaning of the injunction, “ Be ye 
of God as dear children.” Very modest in expressing 
her religious experience, yet artless and confiding wilt 
her parents, many sweet occasions are cherished ia 
memory, when her prayers were poured forth in simple 
fervor. She was taken sick at boarding-school, 
greatly enjoyed removal to her home. Daring the 
symptoms of typhoid fever, not a word of impatient 
escaped her lips, which very often moved in prayer, aad 
the name of her Redeemer was always soothing to bet, 
The height of fever was sometimes attended with"s 
thin delirium,” from which she was easily 
her mind did not wander from Him who was “ the 
of all ber desires.” When in extreme pain, sbe whit 
pered, “ The angels are coming—do you see them?” “| 
never had anything eo beautiful in all my life.” “1 
is Jesus—don’t you see Him ?”—and she spoke of-# 
shining about her. Though in great distress'of 
she exclaimed, “I feel so happy!” and her u 
were sweet notes of praise, as if uniting in the heavenly 
anthem. Taking an affectionate leave of the membem 
of her family, she said, with sweet and gentle compe 
sure, “I am going home—I am going home ;” and ay 
parently forgetting to breathe, she fell asleep ia 

——, on the evening of Fourth month 34, 1 
the residence of her father, Anna, daughter of J 
and the late Martha L. Bailey, in the 334 yor her 

e, a member of Exeter Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
eee on the 18th of Eleventh month, at his resident? 
in Gordon, Schuylkill Co., Pa., Writiam Taomas 
in the 30th year of his age, formerly of Harford cous) 
Md. 


—"— 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 





